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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fi tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 











Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fres Darry Rewiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneidva Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green c& Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
= receive qnest attention. 


LOI mr rrr 


Publications. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 





BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 


The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE srixit or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL. ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the pfinciples 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 


fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. ‘To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ inthe 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 


The Circular. 
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A Definite Purpose for All, 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

It is considered absolutely necessary 
in the world, that every man should have 
2, definite purpose, a definite calling, a 
particular object and aim before him in 
life, and bend his energies and capabili- 
ties into conformity with it. This is a 
true principle ; and it may be applied to 
believers in Christ—to those who have 
transferred their citizenship from this 
world to the New Jerusalem. For such, 
and for all, we find in the New Testament 
a definition of the true purpose of exis- 
tence. It is thus expressed by Paul: 
‘I count all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord: for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them but 
dung, that I may win Christ, and be 
found in him; * * * that I may know 
him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings ; 
being made conformable unto his death ; 
if by any means I might attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead.’ Phil. 3: 8—11, 


We may extend the principle here ex- 
pressed: As the attainment of knowl- 
edge depends not merely on our own indi- 
vidual diligence, but also on the advanta- 
ges of the school we are in, it follows that if 
our ambition is to know Christ ourselves, 
that purpose involves a school for the 
knowledge of Christ—a school embracing 
all means necessary to the full knowledge 
of him. And if our purpose to know 
Christ involves a schoo], it must also 
involve a desire to help others in knowl- 
edge—to make ourselves useful in the 
school. 

This extension of the principle involved 
in Paul’s words, gives usa definite pur- 
pose, that we may abandon ourselves to, 
as persons abandon themselves to the 
pursuit of a particular object, like money 
for instance, in the world. That pur- 
pose is the establishment of a school for 
the knowledge of Christ. It is a purpose 
easily conceived of, and at the same time 
coincident with the great ‘eternal pur- 
pose of God which he purposed in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord.’ We may discover the 
necessity of this school by examining the 
present educational system of the world. 

In the best portions of the civilized 
world there is now established a series of 
schools. The Family Infant School com- 
mences the series; next in order is the 
District Common School of both sexes ; 
then Academies, or High Schools, for both 
sexes ; then Colleges for the education 
of the male sex simply; and beyond 
Colleges there are Universities, in which 
law and medicine are studied, and where 
also, one of the sexes is excluded. ‘To 
complete the series, we will mention the 
Theological Seminaries, and institutions 
of Military science. 

It should be observed that this series 
of educationa] institutions is intended 
only for the young—for those who are 
preparing for the business of Jife: the 








of the country. 


ted to God. 


furthest limit probably does not exceed 


thirty years. Again, how. institutions 
are limited, in a measure, to one sex.— 
They are also limited in regard to the 
subjects of education. The most impor- 
tant of all subjects, the highest scienc: 
—charity—is shut out entirely from 
them. Perhaps you will say the Theo~ 
logical Seminaries teach doctrinal reli- 
gion. Certainly ; but that is quite a 
different article from Jove. Paul makes 
a very broad distinction between the two. 
He says, ‘ Though I understand ail mys- 
teries and all knowledge, [which is more 
than the Theological Seminaries under- 
take to teach,] and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.’ We find no where 
in the world, an institution devoted to 
the purpose of teaching people the chari- 
ty which ‘suffereth long and is kind ; 
envieth not ; vaunteth not itself; is not 
puffed up; doth not behave itself un- 
seemly ; seeketh not its own; is not 
easily provoked ; thinketh no evil ; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things ; believeth all 
things ; hopeth all things ; endureth all 
things ; and never faileth.’ (See 1 Gor. 
13.) Where is the seminary, the uni- 
versity, the academy, or school of any 
kind, that professes to teach that sci- 
ence ? And yet it is the center of al! 
sciences in God’s mind. It is a sorrowful 
thought—no where in this wide world is 
there an institution that teaches the 
science of charity! On the contrary, 
there are in all nations, institutious ear- 
nestly devoted, with the patronage of 
government, to military science, which is 
directly opposed to love ; and these in- 
stitutions are ranked among the first— 
stand foremost in the present series of 
educational institutions. A berth in 
the Military Academy at West Point, is 
considered by many far preferable toa 
berth in college ; for it leads to honora- 
ble distinction in the service of the gov- 
ernment, 

The science of charity includes our re- 
lations to God on the one side, and, on 
the other, our relations to the great 
family of mankind, regardless of sex ; 
and, subordinate to these primary rela- 
tions, the science of charity includes al} 
relations of which we are capable. I have 
said that this universal science is not 
taught in any of the present institutions 
of the world. You may reply, it is 
taught in meeting-houses, by ministers, 
&c.: and to a certain extent, this is true 
Sunday preaching and church influences 
may be intended to supply this demand. 
But any one will readily see it is a weak 
attempt in comparison with the pains 
taken in the other departments of learn- 
ing. In the first place, people come to- 
gether for the purpose of this study, only 
once a week, as a general thing. What 
progress would students in colleges and 
academies make, if they met together 
but once a week! Secondly, when per- 
sons do come together on Sunday, it is 
simply to hear a lecture and music : they 
have no disciplinary exercises. And how 
much progress would a class make in 
arithmetic, phonography, or any other 





science, if they were simply called to- 
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gether once a week to hear a man talk 
on the subject! That, however, em- 
braces all the pretence of instruction 
there is in the science of charity. It is 
clearly a sham—not worthy to be named 
as a part ot the educational system. It 
is taught with nothing like the thor- 
oughness that other sciences are taught. 
There are institutions in which men di- 
rect their whole attention for a life-time 
to one subject ; but in, the world’s school 
of charity persons come together (if they 
choose to obey the call) once a week, to 
hear a lecture on moral and _ intellectual 
subjects, but mainly intellectual ! 

The system of education, as it exists 
in the world, is very deficient and partial. 
It is partial in not being intended for 
any but the young: it is partial in re- 
spect to one of the valuable and impor- 
tant means of education—the union of 

the sexes: and it is partial in respect to 
the study of the sciences—having no in- 
stitution devoted to the highest and most 
universal science, 

Certain institutions of the world are 
called universities ; but I deny that there 
is a university any where in the world. 
‘A university (says Webster) is properly 
a universal school, in which are taught 
all branches of learning.’ And with this 
definition, we may truly say there is no 
university in the world—no place where 
ALL branches of learning are taught. 

We cannot fail to see from the forego- 
ing exposition of the educational system 
of the world, its incompleteness ; and it 
must be evident to all lovers of God, 
that before ‘the knowledge of God shall 
cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea,’ a University, in the fullest sense 
of the term, must be established in the 
world—i. e., a school for all ages, and 
for both sexes—a school where universal 
science will be taught, commencing with 
the highest science, CHARITY, and extend- 
ing down through all sciences, to all the 
relations of life. Such an institution, 
rod sooner or later will establish in the 
world ; and to establish it, is the func- 
tion of the church of Christ. Time will 
intervene—perhapsa long time, before 
this will be done; persecutions of men 
and devils will be arrayed against it, and 
against us as its instruments: the pres- 
ent organizations of believers may be 
broken up: but still the thing will be 
done, as sure as the heavens do rule. 

Let us now, one and all, devote our- 
selves urreservedly to the interests of the 
institution which we are certain God has 
purposed to establish in the world. Tet 
us endeavor to help God in the mattey. 
We can help him in various ways. In 
the first place, the university will require 
material aid for support. Secondly, it 
must have all the appurtenances of life. 
These demands can be supplied only 
through earnest endeavors on the part of 
those connected with it. Then, the uni- 
versity must be supplied with teachers, 
that are qualified to instruct efficiently 
in all departments of truth. Every indi- 
vidual, from the least unto the greatest, 
may promote the interests of this school, 
by bemg a good scholar, if in no other 
way; by abandoning himself to the influ- 
ences of the school, and thus letting his 
character become a true representative 
of it. Every good thing, every good 
deed, will forward the interests of the 
institution. 


the grace of God, a purpose to devote 
himself to God’s purpose, in establishing 
this university for the education of all in 
all truth ? Such a purpose will make use 
of all your faculties, and of all your capa- 
bilities of thought and action. So, you 
need not conceive of this definite purpose 
as at war with a variety of interests. It 
is a great and noble purpose—a purpose 
which embraces all interests. In devoting 
ourselves to it, we are devoting ourselves 
to the service of God. This purpose 
must be executed—nothing can prevent 
it. It will prosper and succeed ag sure 
as the sun pursues its course in the 
heavens, and the world will be compelled 
to make room for it. God will establish 
a university in the world. ‘The heavens 
do rule.’ Christ’s soul will be satisfied 
in seeing a school devoted to universal 
science, and, first of all, to the science in 
which he isa proficient, the science which 
towers above all others—Charity. 
Some persons may be called to support 
the university, in the way of furnishing 
material aid, at the same time that they 
are scholars, and being educated in the 
central science of the knowledge of God, 
Others may be simply scholars; and 
others will be teachers. But all can de- 
vote their interests, and their talents, 
with the most intense earnestness to the 
interests of the institution. The young- 
est child, if he can only be a good scholar, 
will promote the interests of the school. 
He can be of one heart and mind, not 
only with the scholars and teachers, but 
with God and the angels. They are all 
engaged in the same purpose, and the 
smallest child can sympathize with them. 
Worldly institutions preclude educa- 
tion in social science, first, by separating 
the young from the old. They ought 
never to be separated; the old would 
learn from the young, and the young 
would learn from the old. What an un- 
natural state of things, to send the young 
to school, and let the old go to plowing ! 
The old will necessarily be dried up and 
withered, destitute of fresh life and 
sprightliness: while the young will be 
wild and foolish—lacking true sobriety. 
Secondly, social education is precluded 
from worldly institutions by the separa- 
tion of the sexes, which, in a true state 
of things, would educate each other.— 
These arrangements are allowed, because 
the heart is not educated in the least.— 
The young receive simply an intellectual 
education, are taught dry sciences, &c., 
with the ulterior object in view of ‘ get- 
ting a living.” With this limited pur- 
pose, it is well enough, and perhaps 
necessary, to separate the young from the 
old, and one sex from the other. But 
with the true objects of existenve in view, 
namely, to make harmony with each 
other, and educate ourselves for the soci- 
ety of the inhabitants of the New Jeru- 
salem, we shall be content with no such 
separation—nothing will answer short of 
a school including all ages and both sexes, 
devoted to the study of all truth: ina 
word, A COMPLETE UNIVERSITY. In such 
an institution these words will be fulfilled 
—‘ Arise, shine: for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee.’ (Isa. 60: 1.) 


‘The mountain of| document throughout. It permits the introduc- 
the Lord’s house shall be established in| tion of the Catholic religion into the ports of 
the top of the mountains, and shall be | Simoda, Hakodadi, Nangasaki and Desima, but 


up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob ; and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. And he shall judge among 
the nations, and shall rebuke many peo- 
ple; and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.’ (Isa.2: 2—4.) 
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ONEIDA, MARCH 17, 1859. 
The Age of Epidemics. 
The civilized world seems to have arrived at ap 
epidemic age. Things which interest the minds 
and hearts of one city or nation, rapidly spread 
into other cities and lands, and become of com- 
mon and world-wide study. Witness the chess 
epidemic now prevailing. The Chess Congress, 
at New York, ayear or more ago, brought to- 
gether all the principle amateurs and masters in 
the country. Its doings were reported in the 
papers, and soon the whole country was on fire 
with chess. Witness also the late Burns Cen- 
tennial. A Burns epidemic seems likely io fol- 
low the celebration of that event. ‘These things 
are evidences of interesting spiritual facts; they 
proclairn the existence of a universal heart and 
a spiritual solidarity among men. Their char- 
acter also is a matter worthy of study. ‘The 
world has had its epidemics before. It has had 
its ages of crusades and of chivalry, of war and 
of superstition. These however were the ages of 
physical power and sensuality, of grossness and 
spiritual darkness. The modern epidemics mark 
the progress of mankind toward a higher plane. 
They mark the activity of the heart and intellect. 
Chess appeals to the intellect and tends to devel- 
op mental power and reflection. The Burns fe- 
ver that is now commencing appeals to both in- 
tellect and heart, and will be likely to lead the 
nations to the study of poetry and love. 
There is ground for hope in these phenomena 
of the times; they are prophetic of a better fu- 
ture. If men have advanced to a position where 
they can become interested, en masse, in a com- 
mon intellectual exercise, or in the poems and 
character of the child of song and of love, do we 
not see in this the earnest of a continued pro- 
gress to@omething still higher and better? Is 
not the time coming when Christ and Commun- 
ism, will become the objects of popular interest 
and stady in aninfinitely greater degree than chess 
is now or than Burns is likely to be? Human 
brotherhood and love, and the union of heaven 
with earth, are to be the watchwords of the fu- 
ture, and the great topics of world-wide thought. 
And we shall watch for an epidemic of this de- 
scription in the coming years of this century. 
—T. L. P. 


Tews of the Week. 





























A Slaver Shipwrecked. 

The Porto Rico Boletin Mercantil says that 
on the night of the 4th, a large clipper-ship—name 
unknown, but with a T on one side of the prow— 
went ashore near Punta de Candelero, and made 
signals of distress. In the morning she was dis- 
covered tobe a slaver from the coast of Africa 
with six hundred slaves on board. The captain 
and mate and some of the crew had died on the 
passage, and the rest of the crew were sickly. 
Twenty-eight sailors were arrested and locked up 
in prison. The negroes were taken to the capital 
in the steamer Hernan Cortes, but what dispesi- 
tion was made of them does not appear. — Tribune. 
Interesting from Japan. 

By advices from Japan to November 10, we 
learn that the new Emperor, Foén Tzigo, has is- 
sued a decree relative to the fulfillment of the 
terms of the treaties recently concluded with for- 
eign powers. A liberal tone characterizes this 


exalted above the hills; and all nations 


shall flow unto it. And many people 


stoutly refuses to permit the importation of opium 
—a favor which it is said, the English [merchants, 
not the English Government, probably] had hoped 








Will not every one raise in himself, by 


shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go 


tiations to that end had failed with his predeces- 
sor.— Tribune 
Testimonial to Morphy. 

We understand by the N. Y. Evening Post 
that the New York Chess Club have raised over 
six hundred dollars, for the purpose of presenting 
Paul Morphy with ‘a magnificent set of gold and 
silver chess-men, exquisitely and elaborately 
wrought, accompanied by a richly inlaid chess- 
board.’ Should the amount of money raised and 
to be raised, warrant it, they will also have struck 
a gold medal, with copies in brunze, commemora- 
tive of his European triumphs. Asa token of 
their individual appreciation, they add an elegant 
gold watch, made expressly for him by the Ameri- 
can Watch Company of Waltham, Mass., ‘and 
which will be engraved with inscriptions and de- 
vices emblematic of the royal game.’ 

.---A calamity occurred in Oswego, N. Y., on 
Wednesday evening the 9th inst., which resulted 
in the loss of four lives. The ‘ Redemptionists’ 


. | were holding a meeting at St. Mary’s (Catholic) 


Church, and the exercises had just commenced, 
when about one-third of the floor, immediately in 
front of the altar, gave way, precipitating about 
one-third of the audience in an indiscriminate mass 
into the chasm below. Cause of the accident: a 
large cross beam, to external appearance perfectly 
sound, was found when broken to be very much 
decayed in the centre by dry rot. 

..--Charles Sampson, of the publishing firm of 
Phillips, Sampson and Co., Boston, died on the 
3d inst., aged 41 years. 

.---The remains of Ira J. Thurston, the aéro- 
naut, who met his death by his unfortunate ascen- 
sion from Adrian, Mich., on the 16th of Septem- 
ber last, were found on the 6th inst. about ten 
miles north-west of Toledo. The body had been 
dashed to pieces, but was fully identified by the 
clothes, and a letter found in one of the coat 
pockets. 

...-Postmaster-General Brown died at Wash- 
ington on Tuesday the 8th inst. Judge Holt, of 
Kentucky, late Commisioner of Patents, has been 
appointed his successor. 

...-It is stated that Mr. Spurgeon has aban- 
doned the idea of visiting this country, at present, 

.. Mr. F. H. Underwood, one of the pro- 
jectors and editors of the Atlantic Monthly, has 
severed his connection with that magazine, and 
has also retired from the establishment of Messrs. 
Phillips, Sampson and Co., with which he has 
been for many years associated. 

.---Prof. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, has accepted 

the post of Director of the Dudley Observatory 
at Albany. 
.---The expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year 1856, were $10,800,000. At 
the present time they are stated to have reached 
the immense sum of $20,000,000 per year. 

....The Tribune of the 9th inst. contains a 
long account of a great sale of negroes that oc- 
curred near the city of Savannah, Georgia, vn the 
2d and 3d of this month. “The lot consisted of 
four hundred and thirty-six men, women, chil- 
dren and infants, being that half of the stock re- 
maining on the old Major Butler plantation which 
fell to one of the two heirs of that estate,” Mr. 
Pierce M. Butler, of Philadelphia, and was sold 
to satisfy his creditors and enable him to go on 
in business. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, March 9.—Criticism of 
the wasteful manner in which some of our folks 
use lumber. As it appeared that a part of the 
mechanics were in fault in the matter, they were 
advised to correct their own habits, and consti- 
tute themselves a board of lumber-masters, t» 
have charge of all the lumber, with full powers of 
criticism, and to whom persons wanting anything 
in that line canapply. A good spirit, and an am- 
bition to provoke to love, we are confident, will in 
time reform any loose, disorderly habits among 
us. Such are the inexhaustible riches of Christ 
that we may rationally anticipate the most glo. 
rious results from genuine faith in him. But it 
requires time and patience to perfect the great 
work of salvation, as it is a progressive attain- 
ment. We are to grow into Christ, our living 
head, and become perfect together, by that which 
every joint supplieth.——Ass the days are getting 
longer, and it is about the commencement of the 
busy season of the year, it was judged best to 
change our breakfast hour from half-past six, to 
six A. M., and our time of supper from half-past 
five, to six o’clock P. M. 

Thursday, 10.—Another, of a series of most 
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harbingers of returning Spring, and the outbursts 
of joyous, reviving Nature. Our hearts are 
warmed towards the great Author of all good, by 
the genial influences of these golden days, ren- 
dered still more delightful by contrast with the 
sombre, chilly weather of frigid Winter. By the 
way, a day or two since, we had the pleasure of 
hearing the shrill notes of the robin, the first 
songster of the season: and welcomed him back 
to our valley once more.——After the usual letter 
reading and newspaper report, the evening meeting 
was taken up principally by confessions and gene- 
ral testimony. One member said ‘he had for the 
past day or two suffered considerably from the 
pressure of disease, and he would take that occa- 
sion to confess resurrection life in him, and his 
faith in the power of God over the body, as well 
as the spirit. He hoped we should not let our 
faith in Christ’s power over disease become ob- 
scured by too much attention to other things.’— 
Though there may not be any special need of this 
exhortation at present, still, we may expect to 
find more or less of this tendency in our experi- 
ence, till the current of public opinion around us, 
is changed. There is a tremendous power of un- 
belief in the world about us, which assumes that 
‘ the Age of Miracles is past,’ and denies the pos- 
sibility of God’s interference with the law of sin 
and death. This accumulation of unbelief is con- 
stantly pressing upon us from without, like the 
atmosphere ; and it should not surprise us if we 
are more or less affected by it. On the other 
hand, it ought not to be forgotten, that while we 
are affected by this unbelief, we are at the same 
time making inroads upon it ; and may expect 
not long hence that the tide will be changed, and 
it will be perfectly easy to believe in God, and 
trust him for health as for every other good 
thing. 

Friday, 11.—Another lovely day. The willow 
buds are opening, but we trust the fruit buds will 
resist this warm weather, till the dangers of the 
winds and frosts of March are past.—--In the morn- 
ing a party of us took a walk to the cedar swamp, 
which some of our men have undertaken to trim 
up and otherwise improve. Quite a beginning 
has been made; and we were pleased with the 
improved appearance of the part operated upon. 
We may yet be able to make it a pleasant ram- 
bling ground.——A gentleman called yesterday 
afternoon, who is giving lectures in this region 
on Burns ; with recitations, singing, &c. He isa 
countryman of the gifted poet, and owns his kin 
by the true Scotch name of Mackintosh. He is 
interested in Communism, and generously offered 
to repeat one of his lectures here ; from which, by 
impressions we get, we anticipate great pleasure on 
Sunday evening.——For several evenings past, the 
usual hour for public reading has been taken up 
in ascertaining the sense of the family in regard 
to material for the New House. There being 
some reason for postponing decision as to which 
we would have, stone or brick, for the main walls, 
it was concluded that we would go on and draw 
stone enough for the basement at any rate; and 
also make a kiln of brick on our own land; thus 
determining whether we can make good brick 
or not. 

Sunday, 13.—Two more songsters, the ground- 
sparrow and blue-bird, are this morning added to 
our list of airy visitants.——A general gathering 
of our men, this afternoon, to consider plans and 
proposals of business for the coming season.— 
Having ascertained what amount we shall try 
and do in farming, gardening, and other depart- 
ments of business, the selection of foremen was 
left for future meetings.—Evening.— We have 
had arare treat indeed. The lecture on Burns 
was a most exquisite entertainment. Dr. M. 
had a military education in his youth, and pre- 
sented in his person a fine specimen of full-chest- 
ed vigor and physical command, such as is ac- 
quired by the discipline of cadets, and which it 
does one good to look at. Poetry, music, dra- 
matic action and all-inspiring eloquence were 
combined in what he presented, complicating our 
enjoyment vastly. He spoke with warmth of his 
native country; it is ‘ Bonnie (that is, beautiful) 
Scotland’ to its children, though a rude and sterile 
soil. Its poverty is the nurse of genius, and it is 
a land where the Bible is venerated. The ‘good 
book’ is in the popular heart more than newspa- 
per trash. Burns’ poetry is full of allusions to 
the Scriptures. in the lecturer’s remarks on the 
character of Burns, the glorified genius, or that 
fine spiritual organization which makes the poet 
above scholastic learning. Burns was a college 
in himself, and has been an educator of the best 
kind. As far as civilization extends, the world 
is at school to him—learning the beautiful from 
him. He saw beauty in every thing. Dr. M. 

















first recited ‘Highland Mary,’ and then sang it 
with touchirg effect; but oh the tearful, heart- 
broken feeling which subdued us when he poured 
forth with sighs and groans the address to ‘ Mary 
in Heaven.’ Burns wrote this address years 
after he had been married to his wife Jean; he 
wrote it on the anniversary of the day on which 
he heard of the death of Highland Mary, which 
he was wont to keep in mournful solitude; and 
his wife Jean, when he repeated it to her fresh 
from his heart, what did she say? Jealousy 
may follow its rival beyond death, but she gave 
her husband tears. Noble woman! This inci- 
dent drew out the warmest panegyric from the 
lecturer, and is told for the admiration of the 
world, which is certainly no small compliment 
to the heavenly principle of heart communism.— 
The recitation of two Bacchanalian songs, in the 
manner of one who has ‘just a wee drap in the ee,’ 
and of ‘ Tam O’Shanter,’ with the most effective in- 
tonation and gesture, were extremely amusing.— 
‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ afforded a fine 
specimen of the heroic; and the sweetness of 
Burns’ heart was displayed in his love songs.— 
He was a lover of woman—an adorer of feminine 
beauty in the high born and accomplished dame, 
as wellas in the rustic lassie. Who does not think 
that Burns’ amorous poetry is better than the 
one-love sentimentalism which is so common ?7— 
We should say that Dr. M. is a eulogist, rather 
than an impartial critic; Burns had the faults 
undoubtedly, of generous, loving natures. He 
was more sincere towards himself than his friends 
are, perhaps, in the ‘ Bard’s Epitaph,’ which it is 
supposed he wrote for his own: 
‘«¢ The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly blow, 
And softer flame, 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name !” 
Still, we believe he was a blessing to the race.— 
There is a heavenly vein in his poetry—notes 
that belong to a superior social harmony. 
Apropos to Burns, here is what Lowell has 
written under the quaint title, 
Au Incident in a Railway Car. 
He spoke of Burns: men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly, simple stuff, 
As homespun as their own. 
And, when he read, they forward leaned 
Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 
His brook-like songs whom glory never weaned 
From humble smiles and tears. 


Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
Sun-like, o’er faces brown and hard, 
As if in him who read they felt and saw 

Some presence of the bard. 


It was a sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 
A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high humanity. * 
I thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 
And something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth, and love. 
God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains,may fall. 
There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of amore true and open life, 
Which burst, unlooked-for, into high-souled deeds, 
With wayside beauty rife. 
We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
Which in the poet’s tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 
Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 
Which blossom into hopes that cannot die, 
In sunny hours like this. 


All that hath been majestical 
In life or death, since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all, 
The angel heart of man. 


And thus, among the untaught poor, 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
That cast in shadow all the goldet lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome. 
O, mighty brother-soul of man, 
Where’er thou art, in low or high, 
Thy skyey arches with exulting span 
O’er-roof infinity ! 
All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole : 
In his broad breast the feeling deep 
That struggled on the many’s tongue, 
Swells to a tide of thought, whose surges leap 
O’er the weak thrones of wrong. 
All thought begins in feeling—wide 
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And, narrowing up to thought, stands glorified, 
A moveless pyramid. 
Nor is he far astray who deems 
That every hope, which rises and grows broad 
In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse streams 
From the great heart of God. 
God wills, 1aan hopes: in common souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 
Till from the poet’s tongue the message rolls 
A blessing to his kind. 
Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 
It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in acentury ; 
But better far it is to speak 
One simple word which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 
To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 
He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 

Monday Evening, 14.—Criticism, by request, of 
one of the older class of boys, who had been 
thrown into a state of trial and discontent by 
what he considered ill-treatment from some of 
his associates. He had probably given some oc- 
casion for their conduct towards him, by assum- 
ing an air of importance from what he had seen 
in a late jaunt of afew days. Such things will 
naturally cure themselves, and the boys were in 
fault in taking notice of it in this way. He is 
regarded as quite a loveable boy, and is gene- 
rally liked; but was advised to be less peevish» 
to study our writings more, and become more in- 
bued with their spirit.——A letter read this eve- 
ning from a warm-hearted, sympathizing believer 
at Port Rowan, Canada, Mrs. Sarah Lea. We 
present an extract or two, and wish more of our 
friends would remember to write: 

“T rejoice whilst reading of all your amuse- 
ments, knowing that they are not sclfish ones, 
but that you are pioneers in them for many thou- 
sands who are now weary and heavy laden. I 
think there are some here, who are anxious for 
the truth, and tired of the old way, but they do 
not yet come out. I spread the Circular where 
ever I can, and find many who like to read it. 
One old lady, a stranger to me, living a few miles 
from here, came the other day to borrow a dozen 
papers, with which she seemed to be much de- 
lighted. 


“T know that I am in the best place, and that 
our blessed Lord has done all things for me by 
baptizing me into his resurrection life; which sus- 
tains me through much suffering, and lifts me over 
mountains of difficulty. I think if I were with 
youl should grow faster. but I can wait on the 
Lord and thank him constantly for all things. I 
confess Christ in me a waiting spirit, and renew 
my confession of him in me a Savior from all sin; 
realizing that I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me. I would gladly have responded to your 
call for help, to purchase paper and type for the 
Circular, but could not. I now enclose two dol- 
lars for that purpose, anc wish it were a thou- 
sand, which would be a very inadequate sum for 
the comfort I have received from the writings of 
our beloved Mr. Noyes, and his associates. God 
speed the New House, where I trust many a 
weary heart will find rest. Your loving sister in 
Christ.” 

Tuesday, 14.—Extra Business Meetings were 
held last evening and this evening, after supper, 
and foremen of the different businesses appointed, 
who are to apportion the men to their respective 
departments as they may be needed.——A_ free 
flow of the spirit of thankfulness among us to- 
night in our general gathering, which was quite 
edifying. Among other things said, one men- 
tioned, as a great occasion of thankfulness, the 
prevalence of the spirit of peace and harmony 
among us, and observed that it might be taken as 
a general truth, that the presence of the spirit of 
peace was a sure augury of success and prosperity 
in any undertaking. 

Derartures.— Tuesday, 14.—Two young men, 
M. K. and J. H. B., on a business and visiting 
trip to Northern Vermont. Wed., 15.—Mrs. E. 
P. K. and V. H., to join the Wallingford family 
for a time. 





Letter to a Friend--Beecher. 
Oneida, March 12, 1859. 
Iheard Henry Ward Beecher, in Utica, last 
Monday evening. It was an intellectual treat. 
About seven years have elapsed since I heard 
him in New-York and Brooklyn, and I think 





time and experience have improved him. He is 





In the great mass its base is hid, 


physically more portly and solid, and something 





like this is true of him intellectually; less flashy 
and humorous perhaps than then, but more pro- 
found and philosophical. If he does not bring 
down the house so often with uproarious applause, 
it is evidently not because he has lost the faculty, 
but because he has something more substantial 
and improving to offer. 
is intensified and increased, probably from the 
fact that his thoughts are clearer, more compact, 
chaste and direct than formerly. 
the result of temperance and well guided experi- 
ence, and it goes far towards convincing me that 
he is a good man. 


His power as an orator 


This must be 


If either newspaper persecu- 
tion or a wide-spread popularity could have upset 
him, he must have become, as a public man, bank - 
rupt ere this; for he has had considerable of 
beth, particularly of the latter. He may rise 
higher, but it would appear that he is now in his 
zenith. I would not, however, circumscribe his 
sphere, nor map out his future, for he is an origi- 
nal thinker. 

The subject of his lecture was ‘The Burdens of 
Society’—his lecture for the season. ‘The first 
thing that impressed me was his articulation. 
It was excellent. Every syllable was uttered dis- 
tinctly. His emphasis, too, was good; no cant 
about him; he was Beecher, and nobody else- 
Add w this a fine, bass voice, accompanied with 
appropriate and sometimes dramatic gesticulation, 
and you have his outlines asan orator. But bet- 
ter to me than this was his bold, uncompromising 
positionon the subject of slavery. Beecher is 
eminently a manof radical principles; he would 
harldy be at home among the aristocrats of the old 
world, or south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Not 
that his position was inconsiderate or untenable; 
far otherwise—his reasoning was philosophical, 
and, as far as he went, unanswerable. But I am no 
reporter, and shall not attempt to tell you what 
he said or how he saidit. For the present it is 
sufficient to know that as a public teacher the ele- 
ments of heroism are in him. 

So much, and much more also, if I should write 
all I think, for seeing and hearing Beecher one 
evening. He is by no means faultless, and in 
some essential particulars is open to criticism; 
but, withal, he is a man that will bear study, is 
liberalizing public opinion, and as such I am glad 
to see him prosper.—H. w. B. 





Tributes of Praise. 


We have received the following responses to 
the suggestion in our last Circular, for a home 
gathering of hearts for praise and thanksgiving: 

Baldwinsville, N. Y., March 1859. 

——lI feel love to all who sincerely believe in 
Christ, wherever they may be, Each day, occa- 
sions arise for thankfulness to God; but were | 
to select one point only, it is, praise to God for 
setting up his everlasting kingdom on the earth, 
and his assurance to me of continual inspiration 
and eterna] life. Praise, and honor, and glory, to 
God in the highest and to the Lamb forever. 

G. W. Rosryson. 


—I feel thankful to God that he has re- 
vealed himself to me as my Father, and that he 
orders all my circumstances, 

Anna C. Rosinson. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 15, 1859. 
Dear Brotuers AnD Sisters: J confess that 
the spirit of Jesus Christ lives and dwells in me. 
that my body is the temple of ‘the living God, 
who rules all things in heaven and on earth. 
CaTHARINE Cook. 


Oneida Community, March 13, 1859. 

For a few days past, my heart has been par- 
ticularly filled with thankfulness to God for his 
goodness. It seems asifevery thing betokened 
a special blessing. The beautiful morn and the 
setting sun, show the goodness of him who 
has permitted us to call him Father. My heart 
responds to the words of the Psalmist where he 
says: ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is 
within me bless his holy name; 0 magnify the Lord 
with me, and let us exalt his name together. For 
the Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad.’ Yes indeed, he has done great things for 
us. The gift of the Bible to give us a knowledge 
of God, and the way of salvation, that we live in 
a country where we are free to confess Christ, 
and believe according to our own conscience, are 
enough to fill our souls with love and thankful- 
ness to the Source of all good. When we look at 
our circumstances—no matter how trying, and 
consider the many ways that God employs to 
break up our old hves, and turn our attention to 
him, can we doubt his watchful care, and special 
providence for our good, or do any thing but 
praise Him7—t. B. 








This is Paul’s doctrine. 


from being a Grahamite, or legalist in 
this matter. Read what he says to the 
Romans: ‘One believeth that he may 
eat all things; another, who is weak, 
eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth, 
despise him that eateth not; and let 
not him which eateth not, judge him 
that eateth ; for God hath received him.’ 
—‘I know, snd am persuaded by the 
Lord Jesus, that there is nothing un- 
clean of itself; but to him that esteem- 
eth any thing to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean.’ ‘All things indeed are pure ; 
but it is evil for that man who eateth 
with offense.’ ‘He that doubteth 
damned if he eat, because he eateth not 
of faith ; for whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.’ He refers all mischief in the mat- 
ter, not to the act, but to the spirit in 
which the act is performed: ‘He that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself, not 
discerning the Lord’s body. 
caus¢ many are weak and sickly among 
you, and many sleep.’ (1 Cor. 11: 29, 30.) 

If you eat any thing which you con- 
sider unclean and poisonous to your life, 
or if you eat with evil thoughts, and a 
feeling of theoretical disgust at what is 
going on—all that, recollect, is genera- 
ting, by a philosophical process, an ele- 
ment that is immediately transmitted 
from the brain to the stomach. The 
important question, then, is whether the 
element that comes from the brain, and 
enters into the process of digestion, is 
negative or positive. Is it a genial, lov- 
ing influence, or is it an acrid, cross, and 
petulant influence ? The difference be- 
tween these two kinds of influences, in 
regard to their operations and results, is 
all-important. The questions of quanti- 
ty and quality, are unimportant com- 
pared with the question of what kind o1 
sauce your mind puts on to your food ? 
—what kind of magnetic, spiritual in- 
fluence is sent from your brain to the vi- 
tal point ? If it sends an unfavorable, 
acrid influence to that point, you will 
have a distressing experience, whether 


what you eat is good or not. 


is evil in regard to what you eat, and 
you are ina quarrel with it, and ina 
quarrel with yourself about it, or in doubt 
and hesitation about the matter; then 
one part of your life is working against 
the healthy digestion of your food—the 
life in your brain is working against: the 
life in your stomach: and ‘a house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand.’ 
digestion requires the concentration of 
your whole life ; it needs the action of 
ycur brain as well as of the gastric juice. 
In any social combination, or communi- 
ty, an important operation cannot go off 
well, unless there is a unanimous vote 
for it. If one half are dissatisfied and 
grumbling, the other half must have a 
hard time of it. So, in the process of di- 
gestion, a unanimous vote is what is 
wanted. If one half of your life finds 
fault with the other half, your stomach 
will have a distressing time ; not because 
it has too much to do, or is acting w 
but because it is not well suppo 
Life acting against itself destroys its own 


power. 





Table Talk—No. 4. 


Whether we consider the matter of 
eating and drinking, philosophically, 
physiologically, or spiritually, the grand 
question is, not with reference to what 
we eat, or how much we eat ; but, dre 
we at peace with what we eat ? 


Structure and Ornament. 


We are accustomed to talk loosely of the Fine 
Arts, but our adjective ‘fine’ means nothing dis- 
tinctive. Let us rather say the Expressive Arts 
—to distinguish them from the useful. Their 
end is not beauty rather than truth or than use, 
for spiritual expansion is itselfa use higher than 
any convenience. The end of art we may Say is 
expression. A picture or statue, like a poem or 
discourse, must have significance, must assert the 
liking and choice of the artist. Its beauty is 
some revelation of universal beauty, half disclosed 
as yet in Nature, striving to get freedom and shine 
out in every human form, as it already shines in 
the landscape. Its best merit then is clearness. 
A wise thought, a grand conception or feeling, is 
beautiful in itself. It gives beauty, and admits 
of nothing like ornament. What can the orator 
or poet add to it fairer thanitself? It is his best. 
Only give it opportunity to show itself, give it 
figures of speech or painted figures like clear eyes 
to look through, set the thought in perfect open 
light, and the work is complete. 

Ornament can only be applied to objects which 
have a lower use; to tools and instruments, made 
primarily for some practical purpose, as our 
dresses and houses are made first for shelter, 
though they also address the mind. 

Their first beauty is the appearance of service. 
They should seem thoroughly capable of doing 
their work. Then their esthetic value is propor- 
tioned to the nobleness of the work for which 
they are adapted. The prime beauty of vegetable 
and animal forms is that of structure and adap- 
tation. Fitness for its use and rejection of all 
superfluity gives the greatest energy of expres- 
sion to every instrument, and the greatest satis- 
faction to a vigorous mind. Nature never adds a 
fringe, a button, or a tassel, a cornice or molding, 
frieze or buttress, to any work of hers, unless it 
is essential tu the stability or vitality of that 
work. Therefore, in all the range of her picto- 
rial variety, we never encounter an unmeaning 
line. There is no mark on any animate or inani- 
mate creature which does not carry the mind to 
its life and structure, its growth, power, and 
function. The expression of working force, of 
efficiency, is ninety-nine parts out of a hundred 
in the impression made by every object. If you 
add any form, and it does not interfere with that 
expression, it will still certainly be swallowed up 
and overpowered by it, so as to become of little 
or noaccount. For example. The beauty ofa 
verandah in architecture is its airy coolness of 
aspect, its manifest combination of shelter with 
freedom, its deep shadow, and the leaning of its 
friendly roof over our heads with that light sup- 
port which gives the open landscape and the 
breeze. 

To make it perfect in effect you must empha- 
size this grateful shade, must make its luxury 
and sentiment conspicuous, make it as much as 
may be in feeling like those openings in the 
forest, which are natural verandahs. Your columns 
and roof, your steps and balustrades, must help, 
not break that impression. The verandah is not 
there for their sake, and if they set up for them- 
selves the entire effect is torn in pieces. You get 
a pretty column perhaps, a pretty part at the ex- 
pense of the whole. 

Every member in architecture has moral and 
social values, best expressed when it is complet- 
est in itself. The roof sh ould project to offer 
its generous protection; the bay window should 
be a visible compromise between indoors and out 
of doors, between the liberty of the open air, and 
the snugness of home. So the well with its 
fixtures, the porch and the wood shed, may be 
made to do their work so thoroughly that they 
wil! shine like a good face with domestic friend- 
liness. Especially the barn may appear by its 
forms to brood with shelter and comfort over all 
it covers us motherly as a setting hen, warming 
the imagination and gladdening the heart; or it 
may be a stingy, high-shouldered, buttoned up, 
and miserly old box, with its hands in its pockets, 
without soul enough to keep itself warm, and 
with no kindness to spare for man or beast; and 
all this difference depends on the roanner in which 
it performs or refuses the cheerful duty. 

So every part of the homestead will beam with 
generosity or shiver with niggardliness, eccord- 
ing to the love or neglect of its use in the build- 
er. If he delights in daylizht, he will plan good 
windows. If he loves the fireside, he will cun- 
trive a noble fireplace and hearth, and will by no 
means face his chimney with a cold, white, carved 
marble mantel, and bring up his heat througha 
black hole in the floor. Hospitality gives wel- 
come in an ample door, and the entire house, like 
a man, has its aspect of modesty or pretension, 
liberality, or meanness, depending not on any or- 
naments that can be carved or painted or stuck 
upon it, but on the sufficiency of every part to 
answer the noble human uses for which a house 
is built. 

Nature, as we said, continually varies her lines 
and surfaces by texture. That is the origin of 
all our fluting and beading, of the egg and tongue 
ornament of the Greeks, and of every degree of 
bas-relief. We grain our doors, not so much to 
imitate oak, as to remove the monotony of a dead 
level of paint. Variety in unity is a perpetual 
pleasure to the eye, and it easily becomes the 
prime object of thought, and eats away the native 
nobleness of structure. 

Here is an antique arm-chair made of turned 
sticks cut into beads, that is, cut almost off again 
and again throughout their whole extent, till 
every timber looks like a string of berries ona 
straw. So many a ceiling is loaded with bosses 
and cornucopiw, with festoons of flowers and 
wheelbarrow loads of fruit, till it seems ready to 





come down bodily upon our heads. 


THE CIRCULAR. 





Ornament, like fire, is a good servant, but a bad 
master. It may relieve monotony but must nev- 
er weaken a line or plane of power, for every line 
or surface is valuable just so far as it is a product 
and indication of power; and the shape of a chair, 
like that of a face, is beautiful or ugly as it re- 
veals more or less well-ordered energy, more or 
less of its own kind of life. The highest merit of 
ornament is suggestion. Let it show some form 
related to the use of the object adorned. 

The wealth of an artist or an artisan may be 
measured by his devotion to essential, rather than 
adventitious forms, by the directness and sim- 
plicity with which he honors the beautiful uses of 
every object. For to the ideal habit every instru- 
ment has its ideal aspect as a servant of man, and 
associated with his high designs. The roof means 
home, the hearth society, the chair is rest, the 
sword 1s action, the plow is labor. Everything is 
a thought, is a word, most eloquent when most 
distinctly spoken.—-B. B. in the Independent. 





Kossuth. 

H. J. Raymond, of the N. Y. 7imes, thus speaks 
of Kossuth: 

The Hungarian patriot is established in Up- 
per Gower street, Bedford square. He is in 
straitened circumstances, living on the proceeds 
of his lectures and contributions to newspapers, 
eked out by the remnant of his wife’s $20,000, 
most of which was lost in railroad investments 
in the United States. Kossuth still admires 
our country and its institutions, and thinks he 
made some mistakes on his visit here, in conse- 
quence of his ignorance of our affairs and the 
advice of interested friends. In European 
politics he takes a warm interest, censuring 
with unqualified severity Orsini’s plot against 
Napoleon’s life, and Mazzini’s local insurrec- 
tions, as identifying the cause of liberty with 
murder and assassination. He still confidently 
expects its triumph in Europe and other lands ; 
and whether he shall live to see it, appears to 
him a matter of small consequence. 


The question what became of the $100,000 
elheged by Kossuth in this country, is an- 
swered by the writer. Kossuth did not appro- 
priate a dollar of it to his own use, but ex- 
pended it all on the politica) objects for which 
it was contributed. By its aid he sent agent 
after agent on expensive revolutionary service 
to Hungary, two or three of whom were exe- 
cuted ; and the vigilance of Austria rendered 
his schemes abortive. 

‘* Tt is seven years,”’ says the writer, “ since 
Kossuth left the United States; but he looks 
twenty years older now than he did then. 
His flowing beard, then jet black, is now 
plentifully sprinkled with grey. He has grown 
very bald, and conceals his baldness by comb- 
ing his hair over the top of his head. His 
face is marked with deep wrinkles, and the 
impress of care and grief, aud hopes long de- 
ferred, is deeply stamped upon his features. 
But his smile is as sweet, his voice is as deep 
and melodious, aud the light of his dark eye is 
as soft and as tender as in the days when they 
so won the hearts of our people, and made the 
soul of this nation vibrate like the strings of a 
lute to the touch of genius and of skill.” 





Merits of an Orchard-House. 


Having gathered almost all the fruit in my 
orchard-house, I can say nothing of the kind 
ever gave me so much satisfaction. From 
early spring, when the house was a mass of 
bloom, and when in a beautiful climate (with- 
out the heat and damp of a hothouse, with 
plenty of fresh air, but no cold, cutting winds, ) 
I enjoyed marking the minute differences of 
leaf and bloom till the ripe fruit hung in all 
its beautiful variety. It has been one contin- 
ued pleasure. Notone of the numerous per- 
sons who have tasted my Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots, but allowed that they never tast- 
ed such fruits from walls—such bags of juice, 
such tender flesh, such vinous flavor.— 
Though very beautiful, avd covered with fruit, 
1 cannot think Plums are improved by the 
orchard-house. They were hardly so good as 
those from walls ; and the Pears were decided- 
ly worse, and, except in a bad climate, or to 
prove a new variety, I should think it a pity 
to take up an orchard-house with them, the 
space might be so much better occupied with 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines. A large 
number of Strawberries, in pots, may be 
grown, of delicious flavor, with very little trou- 
ble, as they stand amongst the fruit trees and can 
be removed when the fruit has been gathered. 
My object being to fruit as many good varieties 
as possible, we potted some of every sort we 
grow, and the result was, that. from the ripen- 
ing of early Nutmeg Peach to the present 
time when the varieties of Late Admirable are 
hardly ripe, we have had a constant success- 
ion of fruit. Many of the trees though only 
dotted as maiden trees, quite cut down at the 
time, in the Spring of 1857, have this year 
ripened from twenty-five to forty fine fruits 
each. 





Can any one compare a collection of small 








trees growing naturally in pots, their branches 
loaded with fine fruit, coming into use for 
three months, with a house in which six or 
eight Peach trees, trained under the glass, 
take up all the room? In the first case you 
have beauty, variety and length of time, dur- 
ing which you have the pleasure of having, at 
all times, a few Peaches for a friend; in the 
latter, you have a great many of one kind, all 
ripe at once ; and, if you grow fruit, and pos- 
sess a garden, merely for ostentation, then you 
can send them to market.—J. R. Pearson, 
Chilwell, England. 





Hartrorp Prouric Grape.—At a late 
meeting of the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute, New York, Mr. A. S. Fuller made 
the following remark about this grape : 

** There is one variety of grape that has been 
neglected, which we think has some very good 
qualities—we refer to the Hartford Prolific. 
Although it has been several years in cultiva- 
tion, and the vine can be had very cheap, yet 
it seems to be but very little known. Perhaps 
it is owing to the fact of our Pomological Con- 
vention passing some very unfavorable resolu- 
tions in regard to it; but the resolutions did 
not change the good qualities of the grape. 

It is a black grape with medium size bunches, 
the berry nearly as large as the Isabella, quite 
sweet, with a musky flavor, perfectly hardy, 
and ripens the middle to last of August. Its 
greatest merit is in bearing an immense quan- 
tity of fruit under circumstances that many 
other varieties would not bear ut all. It has, 
however, one fault—that of falling from the 
bunches as soon as fairly ripe.” 





Tue Seat or THE Sense or Taste.—The 
Clinique Eurepenne of the 5th contains the fol- 
lowing account of certain experiments made by 
M. M. Klaatsch and Stich, to ascertain the real 
seat of the sense of taste, which is generally and 
erroneously supposed to exist on the whole 
surface of the tongue. It appears, on the 
contrary, from these experiments, that the 
only portion of that organ which is sensible to 
taste is a narrow space all round. The breadth 
of this sensible zone varies in different subjects ; 
in some it is not more than two lines, in others 
double that breadth ; it rarely extends to the 
inferior surface. The experimentsabove al- 
luded to were as follows: A substance having 


astrong taste is first placed on the centre of 


the tongue, where it produces no effect; it is 
then gradually spread out until the perception 
of taste is announced ; this occurs generally 
on the border, but in some individuals it be- 
gins at the distance of a line fromit. The ve- 
lum pendulum of the palate is also sensible to 
taste, but the pharynx and tonsils are deprived 
of the gustative faculty. This is proved by 
the fact that if they be touched with stick caus- 
tic the patient experiences no taste, provided 
he keep his tongue and the velwm pendulum 
away from the spot.— Evening Post. 





(tLass.—Pliny tells us that the art of mak- 
ing glass was discovered in the following way : 
‘* As some merchants were carrying niter, they 
stopped near a river issuing from Mount Car- 
mel. Not readily finding stones to rest their 
kettles on, they used some pieces of niter for 
that purpose ; the fire gradually dissolving the 
niter, it mixed with the sand, and a transpar- 
ent matter flowed, which, in fact was no other 
than glass.” Chronology says that glass was 
invented in England, by one Benalt, a monk, 
A. D. 664; and that it was first used in pri- 
vate houses in 1180. Lord Kaimes, however, 
observes : ‘‘ The art of making glass was im- 
ported from France into England, A. D. 674, 
for the use of monasteries, and that glass win- 
dows in private houses were rare even in the 
twelfth century, and held to bea great lux- 
ury.”—Life Illustrated, 

sae eeenineecnee ae 

ConversaTion.—“ It is difficult to make rules 
for conversation. The only safe rule is the rule 
of inspiration. If we wish to be most successful 
in conversation, let us seek the spiritual mind 
which wif lead us to do the right thing under all 
circumstances—induce us at one time to be _per- 
suasive—at another time to be dogmatic; at one 
time to be open and frank, and at another to be 
reserved ; it will tell us when to be serious and 
when to be sportive—when to be silent, and when 
communicative. The best preparation for con- 
versation of any kind, and the best accompani- 
ment, better than any rule—is a spirit of prayer 
to God. When one has a prayerful spirit, he 
will talk truthfully, and will not flatter. Flat- 
tery is one of the greatest snares in conversation, 
and the spirit of prayer is its antidote.” 
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